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had received no instruction. Perhaps it will be best
to endeavour to imagine how the thing might present
itself to the mind of a child on growing up.

The dawning intelligence of a little child shows
him how dependent he is for his wants on others:
on his parents, his nurse, those about him. He
recognises many things as done by them, and is apt
to get an exaggerated notion of what they can do.
He soon learns that their powers are more limited.
He finds that there are processes going on around
him which no human power can effect, leading to
results which, though most important to his well-
being, and that of his fellows, are such as it is
impossible for man to bring about. Some of these
bear on the face of them, or at least seem to do so,
unmistakable evidence of design. Take, for example,
the structure of the eye. The more it is examined,
anatomically and physically, the more forcibly is
one impressed with the conviction that it was
really designed to do that which in fact it does
accomplish. Our supposed infant, now come to
man's estate, being of a reflecting turn of mind, is
led to perceive that there must be some power above
that of man, directed by will, through the operation
of which these results were brought about. The
idea of will involves that of personality. We may
contemplate results as brought about through the
operation of natural laws; for example, the change in